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This is an official view of the Golden Gate International Exposition, Crom February 18 € 


December 2, 1939, 07 its 400-acre Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay- Left foreground is 
the 110-foot causeway that links the Western World’s Fair with Yerba Buena Island and the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge; beyond it are three of the ferry slips that provide mass 
transportation of visitors to the $50,000,000 Pageant of the Pacific. Right foreground is the 
Port of the Trade Winds, 3,400 feet long and 1,500 feet wide, used for small craft and sea- 
plane moorings, marine pageantry and sports, and the “trade ships” of many nations. On the 
near shore of Treasure Island are three permanent buildings—U-shaped Administration Build- 
ing, which will become an Air Terminal when the Island, at the close of the Fair, becomes a muni- 
cipal air port—and two huge hangars used as exhibit buildings during 1939. Beyond them are 
the great exhibit halls of the Exposition itself, radiating from the 400-foot Tower of the Sun. 


This view, Jooking north from Yerba Buena Island, is a painting made by Chesley Bonestell, 


Berkeley artist. 
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INTRODUCTION 


by EVELYN WELLS 


UTHOR of the “Biography of Fremont Older”,* “I am Joaquin’”—the original of the 
[ \ motion picture “Robin Hood of the El Dorado” starring Warner Baxter, “Loves of 


Lola Montez’, “Champagne Days’’, etc., etc.) 


/ 


* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO has always been a city of song. 
Lustily, as befits a metropolis sired by romance and born of gold, the city by the Golden Gate 


has from her beginning written and sung her own songs. She is still a city of song. 


Have you ridden upon one of the absurdly small cable cars that clamber her many hills? And 
have you not observed invariably some smart young thing, the salt wind whipping at her hat 
and hair, sitting on the outside platform and singing as she rides? 

And again in the restaurants and night clubs have you not heard diners singing with the 
orchestra? Often singing while dancing, one person lifting his voice, and then another, until 
the figures on the polished floor are all swaying to song. 


[ll wager there are more under-the-breath hummers in San Francisco than in any other city in 
the world! 


People who are healthy, people who are happy, people who are looking forward—sing. San 
Francisco began as a forward-looking city. Her songs stretch back to her infancy—they are 
beloved and well-remembered. 


But San Francisco was not always San Francisco! 


The fledgling city first was known as Yerba Buena, the good herb, in honor of the fragile minty 
vine that trailed over the uninhabited hills surrounding the tiny mud settlement on the outlying 


western curve of the Spanish Main that was California. 


Yerba Buena boasted an adobe presidio and an adobe church known as Dolores. It was a lonely 
outpost, and few sails came through the Golden Gate, yet that frontier settlement was not with- 
out song. The Spaniards, moving their picturesque frontier upon a virgin California, brought 
throbbing guitars and old, old melodies. Mexico, claiming California from Spain, continued to 


sing these heart-breaking minor strains of her motherland. 


Then came gold! The stamp of hobnailed boots on sandy streets, the clatter of shovels and 
whirring of faro wheels, and overnight there appeared a Wild West city with a Spanish name 
—San Francisco! And with gold was born the songs that were California’s own. They found 
birth on the bearded lips of the Argonauts. They were of luck and homesickness, of sweetheart 


and mother, and camp life, and courage, and death. 


The Argonauts are vanished. The Gold Rush ended these eighty-odd years ago. There were 


* Appleton-Century Co., N. Y. C. 


left, however, the sons of pioneers, a breed such as has never been seen upon this earth before. 
From the blood of pioneers came men who sang lustily and drank deep,—the secondary pioneers, 
the Bohemians of San Francisco. They clashed thick glasses of California wine at Sanguinetti’s, 


they ate the native sea foods, they lived richly and bravely, and told good stories. And—they 
sang. 


Princeling of all the Bohemian-born epics is “The Abalone Song”, that classic doggerel with 
defiant, galloping rhythm. To have heard it sung as it was ordained to be sung —as it will never 
again be heard in the world —was to have heard it chanted by those unforgettable great ones who 
wrote it, verse by verse, contributing their genius to its absurdities. 

Among its inspired authors were George Sterling, Mary Austin, Ambrose Bierce, Jack London 


and Gelett Burgess. 


George Sterling, who had written some of the finest verse in the English language, loved best of 
all the Abalone verses the one he himself had contributed in honor of that succulent but mus- 
cular shellfish. It could not be rightly sung, he always claimed, unless one was beating out its 
rhythm with a hammer wielded firmly on the abalone. Pounding the abalone, Californians 
believe, is the only treatment that renders it palatable. 

Beating rhythmically, Sterling would lift his cameo-like profile, invariably Recirinys to Dante’s, 
and raise his poet’s voice that was like the deeper notes of a flute, and chant with an almost rever- 


ent intensity his own verse: 


“T telegraph my better half 
By Morse or by Marconi, 
But when in need of greater speed 


I send an abalone!” 


San Francisco is still singing. One of her musical sons has compiled this book of her favorite 
songs of yesterday, today and perhaps even tomorrow. He has contributed many of his own 
making to add to her cherished, sentimental, boisterous and sometimes ribald collection. 


39" 66 


Sterling Sherwin is a Californian, and co-composer of “Songs of the Roundup”, “Songs of the 
Gold Miners”, “Bad Man Songs of the Wild & Woolly West”, “Songs of the Saddle”’, “Songs of 
the Road & Range”, etc. He is a member of the American Society of Composers, Authors & 
Publishers established by the late Victor Herbert et al. His compositions are heard regularly on 
national radio net-works and are published by leading New York and European music publishers. 
It is fitting that Sterling Sherwin should have compiled this book of San Francisco songs for San 


Francisco, the City of Song. 


Looking down the mile- 
long esplanade of the 
1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, visi- 
tors who come westward 
will view the majestic 
392-foot Exposition 
Tower, and the motif of 
the ships of the Seven 
Seas, worked out in 
architectural design. 
Giant oak and evergreen 
trees line the boulevard 
with garden courts link- 
ing the air-conditioned 
and artificially illuminat- 
ed exhibit palaces. The 
1939 World’s Fair is on 
the world’s largest man- 
made island in the center 
of San Francisco Bay. 


PAGEANTRY ON TREASURE ISLAND 


By FRANK E. FELIZ, Director of Publications 


Dedicated in part to pleasure and approaching its objective by lavish use of music and pageantry, 
the Golden Gate International Exposition will send many a tune floating across the waters of 


San Francisco Bay in 1939. 


In America’s World Fair on the Pacific the festival of music dominates a Lake of Nations where 
fiesta will prevail throughout the year, drawing artists from all countries with emphasis upon the 
mystic lands of the Pacific. The Exposition Coliseum and other auditoriums, inspiring in archi- 
tecture and unbounded in artistic opportunities, will be the centers of the drama, dancing and 
allied arts. The world’s greatest orchestras will come to this Treasure Island ; famous artists of 


concert and stage will pass in review, and the best of the world’s talent will bring showmanship 


to the Fair’s rollicking Gayway. 


Dredged from San Francisco Bay to serve first as the site of this $50,000,000 World’s Fair, later 
for all time as a metropolitan airport, this Treasure Island of 400 acres blazes with light and 
throbs with music in a setting unique in beauty. Blue water, cosmopolitan cities and rugged hills 
... the two greatest bridges in the world . . . open the way for easy exploration of the scenic valleys — 


and ocean shores that rise into the high Sierra range. 


Direct highway connection with the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge brings the Exposition 
within ten minutes, by motor, of either city; ferry boats will play their part in handling 20,- 


000,000 anticipated visitors at a peak rate of 50,000 hourly. 


Beneath soft flows and flaming fingers of light is assembled a complete story of Western prog- 
ress and culture, industrial, recreational and artistic. Landscaping and plantings will lead the 
eye gently over great architectural masses, dominated by a majestic structure—the Fair’s great 


Tower of the Sun, whence courts and palaces radiate in colorful inspiration. 


America’s Western States are playing host here to the world; forty foreign nations are present- 
ing colorful exhibits. California has $5,000,000 for a group of buildings to tell the story of the 
Golden State and the Federal Government will give a broad panorama of American history in 
a $1,500,000 exhibit. Industrial display is relieved by showmanship — pageantry — music and 


fun, and in this field of attraction Treasure Island is outstanding. 


The sophisticated sound of the symphony . . . more than a touch of revelry in the forty-acre 
Gayway—in these extremes, and between them, is the magnet that will greet millions at the 


Pageant of the Pacific on San Francisco Bay. 


International Exposition 


Architectural splendour of the 1939 Golden Gate 


ollar landscaping program, tree-lined prom- 
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Guarded by eight symbol 


ic Burmese elephants, this main gateway of 


the 1939 Golden Gate Internationa] 


Exposition is a striking introduction 


to the Exposition’s spectacular and beautiful architecture, Which combines 


the best features of Oriental and Occidental designs, Rising behind the 


8ate is the majestic 392-foot Exposition Tower, 


Through this and other Exposition gateways, will 


Pass 20,000 000 Visitors 
to the 1939 World’s Fair. 
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“California here I come, 


Right back where I started from.” 
—“CALIFORNIA, HERE I COME.” 


THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE, when it was first opened in May 1937, was the scene of a coloritic Fiesta. Pageantry and 
street dancing featured the event in San Francisco and in Sausalito, the bridge terminals. The hero of this song evidently was so 
impressed by the occasion that he has grown into the habit of making engagements d’amour at the Golden Gate. We do not 


recommend it to others, however ; traffic over the bridge is so great that Cupid is likely to be bumped in the interim.—S.S. 
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ABALONE SONG 


Verses by GEORGE STERLING, JACK LONDON, AMBROSE BIERCE, GELETT BURGESS 
Music Adapted by STERLING SHERWIN 


ign . gf 


ZOE DEL LANTIS, famed Treasure Island 
theme girl and movie player, illustrates Calt- 
fornia's equally famed Abalone song: by 
climbing to the top on abalone shells. 


THE ABALONE SONG was popularized in San Francisco by Bohemian writers, artists and musicians. But Ethel Turner, famous 
California novelist and poet, informs us that it was originally a Carmel product. It was the work of the celebrated poet, George 
Sterling, but anyone who could find a good rhyme for abalone was free to take a fling at it. It grew into its present form during 


Carmel’s Golden Age—that is, the period between the San Francisco fire and the World War. 


“It was written,’ Mrs. Turner tells us, “to be sung while pounding the abalone steaks tender before frying. Anyone who took part in 
the abalone beach suppers of those days will remember this lusty mass chant, with percussion accompaniment.” With the exception 
of the last four lines, this is the authentic version of the Abalone Song as arranged by George Sterling who presented Ethel Turner 
with a copy of it. The first eight bars of the music comprise the original melody. The added strain is for those singers who have no 


abalone to pound to relieve the monotony of warbling forty-eight lines to the original chant.-S’S.. ' 


Andante 
Intro, and Interlude. (ad (ib. between verses) 
4 : 
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He wanders free beside the sea, 
Where er the coast is stony; 

He flaps his wings and madly sings— 
The plaintive abalone. 

By Carmel Bay, the people say, 
We feed the lazzaroni 

On Boston beans and fresh sardines 
And: toothesome abalone. 


3 


Some live on hope, and some on dope 
And some on alimony; 
But my tom-cat, he lives on fat 
And tender abalone. 
Oh! some drink rain and some champagne, 
Or brandy by the pony; 
But | will try a little rye 
With a dash of abalone. 


6 


4 


Oh! some like jam, and some like ham, 
And some like macaroni; 

But bring me in a pail of gin 
And a tub of abalone. 

He hides in caves beneath the waves,— 
His ancient patrimony; 

And so ‘tis shown that faith alone 
Reveals the abalone. 


2 


The more we take the more they make 
In deep-sea matrimony; 
Race suicide cannot betide 
The fertile abalone. 
| telegraph my better half 
By Morse or by Marconi; 
But if the need arise for speed, 
| send an abalone. 


Oh! some think that the Lord is fat, 
And some that He is bony; 
But as for me | think that He 


Is like an abalone. 


Oh, some folks say that pain is real 
And some say that it's phoney, 
But as for me when | can't agree 


| eat an abalone. 


>” i, is 


Words and Music by STERLING SHERWIN | 
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“IZZY GOMEZ, caught 1n hts lair at North Beach. 


The murals on the wall behind kim are likenesses 
of famous San Francisco Bohemians. 


ao rs 


THE BARBARY COAST is no more. Neither is San Francisco’s old Bohemia. But on Pacific Street in the vicinity of Stockton is 
a living monument to a glamorous past: big, old lovable Isadore Gomez. Izzy’s fame has spread to all corners of the globe. If 
he has missed a corner or two, Isadore will wittily claim it, not withstanding. (He always prefers to sit.) To many who visit his 


popular hostelry in North Beach, Isadore is a religion. And since he somewhat resembles the other idol, we have called him 
The Buddha of the Beach.—S.S. 
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~TELYGRAFT HILL 


Music by JOHN MILTON HAGEN 


“Oh, Telygraft Hill, she sits proud as a queen, 
And th’ docks lie below in th’ glare, 
And th’ bay runs beyant her all purple and green 
Wid th’ ginger-bread island out there.” 
—'"'TELYGRAFT HILL.” 


TELEGRAPH HILL, which rears its shaggy head above the San Francisco skyline, was once what its name implies. The arrival 


of ships through the Golden Gate was “telegraphed” to the city by look-outs stationed on the hill for the purpose. San Francisco’s 
Bohemian element later adopted it for their own. Now, even as in New York’s Greenwich Village, streamlined Bohemians who just 
love arty things, are gradually taking it over. A kind of symbol creases its brow and no longer do the “Bradys and Caseys av 


Telygraft Hill joost sit there enjyin’ th’ view.” 


Lively accent first beat throughout 
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Looking down from the 
side of Yerba Buena Island 
in San Francisco Bay one 
gets this intriguing view of 
Treasure Island, site of the 
1939 California World’s 
Fair which opens next Feb- 
ruary 18. Gleaming in the 
sun are the tall Elephant 
Towers (center) , the 400- 
foot Tower of the Sun 
(right) and the long ex- 
hibit palaces. In the dis- 
tance are Angel Island, and 
Marin County shores. 


S OF THE FAIR 


Graceful palm trees line the 
highway on the western 
side of Treasure Island, San 
Francisco Bay site, of the 
1939 Golden Gate Interna- 


tional Exposition. Through 
the fronds can be seen a 


portion of the Administra- 
tion Building (extreme 
right), the Tower of the 
Sun beyond the Palace of 
Mines, Metals and Ma- 
chinery, and the Elephant 
Towers (extreme left). 


(A Cliff House Legend) 


THE BALLAD OF MR. COUBE 


Words by BRET HARTE Music by JOHN MILTON HAGEN 


Where the sturdy ocean breeze 

Drives the spray of roaring seas.’ 
—‘‘The Ballad of Mr. Cooke”’ 

(A_CLIFF HOUSE LEGEND) 


’ 


THE CLIFF HOUSE, near San Francisco’s Seal Rocks, is synonymous with old San Francisco cuisine and entertainment. It 


has a long and varied history of hospitality at the gateway of the Pacific. Destroyed by fire several times, the world-famed 
Cliff House has opened its friendly doors again for the 1939 World’s Fair. More than half century ago, Bret Harte conceived 
the whimsical notion of stretching a legendary tight-rope from the Cliff House to the Seal Rocks beyond it in the Pacific. On 
the rope he placed the doughty Mr. Cooke. And from this conception was evolved the playful story of THE BALLAD OF MR. 
COOKE (A Cliff House Legend). The composer has added new music in keeping with the touching little drama. 


alked, wih his 
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Amid beauty's bright array, 
On that strange eventful day, 
Partly hidden from the spray In a nook, 
tood Florinda Vere de Vere: 
Who with wind-dishevelled hair, 
And a rapt, distracted air, Gazed on Cooke. 
Then she turned, and quickly cried 
To her lover at her side, 
While her form with love and pride Wildly shook, 
"Clifford Snook! oh hear me now! 
Here | break each plighted vow: 
There's but one to whom | bow And that's Cooke!’ 


3 
Haughtily that young man spoke: 
"| descend from noble folk. 
"Seven Oaks,’ and then 'Se'nnoak,’ Lastly Snook, 
Is the way my name | trace: 
Shall a youth of noble race 
In affairs of love give place To a Cooke?" 
"Clifford Snook, | know thy claim 
To that lineage and name, 
And | think I've read the same in Horne Tooke; 
But | swear, by all divine, 
Never, never to be thine, 
Till thou canst upon yon line Walk like Cooke." 


4 


Though to that gymnast feat 
He no closer might compete 
Than to strike a balance-sheet In a book; 
Yet thenceforward, from that day, 
He his figure would display 
In some wild athletic way, After Cooke. 
On some household eminence, 
On a clothes-line or a fence, 
Over ditches, drains, and thence O'er a brook, 
He, by ambition led, 
Ever walked and balanced; 
Till the people, wondering said, ''How like Cooke!” 


Still the sturdy ocean breeze 
Sweeps the spray of roaring seas, 
Where the Cliff-House balconies Overlook: 
And the maidens in their prime, 
Reading of this mournful rhyme, 
Weep where, in the olden time Walked J. Cooke. 
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5 
Step by step did he proceed, 
Nerved by valor, not by greed, 
And at last the crowning deed Undertook: 
Misty was the midnight air, 
And the cliff was bleak and bare, 
When he came to do and dare Just like Cooke. 
Through the darkness, o'er the flow, 
Stretched the line where he should go 
Straight across, as flies the crow Or the rook: 
One wild glance around he cast; 
Then he faced the ocean blast, 
And he strode the cable last Touched by Cooke. 
6 
Vainly roared the angry seas; 
Vainly blew the ocean breeze; 
But, alas! the walker's knees Had a crook; 
And before he reached the rock 
Did they both together knock, 
And he stumbled with a shock—Unlike Cooke! 
Downward dropping in the dark, 
Like an arrow to its mark, 
Or a fish-pole when a shark Bites the hook, 
Dropped the pole he could not save, 
Dropped the walker, and the wave 
Swift engulfed the rival brave Of J. Cooke! 
i 
Came a roar across the sea 
Of sea-lions in their glee, 
In a tongue remarkably Like Chinnook; 
And the. maddened sea-gull seemed, 
Still to utter, as he screamed, 
Perish thus the wretch who deemed Himself Cooke!” 
But, on misty moonlit nights, 
Comes a skeleton in tights, 
Walks once more the giddy heights He mistook; 
And unseen to mortal eyes, 
Purged of grosser earthly ties, 
Now at last in spirit guise Outdoes Cooke. 


Still the sturdy ocean breeze 
Sweeps the spray of roaring seas, 
Where the Cliff-House balconies Overlook: 
And the maidens in their prime, 
Reading of this mournful rhyme, 


Weep where, in the olden time Walked J. Cooke. 
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CABLE CAR FOR 


Words and Music by STERLING SHERWIN 
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“Here comes our cable car 
Down from the hill afar, 

See it a-jumpin’, bumpin’ and thumpin’, 
Our wagon hitched to a star.” 
—"ON A LITTLE CABLE CAR FOR TWO.” 


CABLE CARS are among the most charming features of the San Francisco scene. Sometime ago there was some talk of eliminating 


the cable car systems. The wide-spread protests that arose on every side could hardly be heard above the clang-clang of the 
cars themselves. And the cables remained! Each grip-man (motor-man to you trollegians) has his own individual rhythmic ring. 


The most popular one to the metric pattern of “Shave and a hair-cut—six bits!” is employed in the musical figuration at the con- 


clusion of the song. 
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VIVA LITALIANE 


Words and Music Adapted by STERLING SHERWIN 


FRE ek ee ee 


¥E _ Le . et 
“I feesh all night and day, 

Get gold-feesh for my pay, 

De sea-gulls screech like child of a beach— 


I pray they fly away.” 
—"VIVA L'ITALIANE”’ (Song of Fisherman’s Whart) 


FISHERMAN’S WHARF is one of the most picturesque sections of San Francisco. Here you will find scores of colorful fishing 


craft, quaint dining places and every kind of edible fish and crustacean. Sometimes the scene is enlivened by the presence of 
street singers and musicians. About this quarter was written VIVA L’ITALIANE (Song of Fisherman’s Wharf) due to the dominant 


nationality there. Only a fragment of the song, however, was available to the composer who has added new verses and addi- 


tional music. 
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* Chopino, a crab stew to be had at Fishersman’s Wharf. 
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To My Fair One At The Fair 
Words and Music by STERLING SHERWIN 


| “Ship me there by boat or train, 


% ft Covered wagon, freight or plane 
: cr Wanna hug that Golden Bear” 
i —GOTTA GETTA GOIN’ TO THE GOLDEN GATE |g $e 
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THE GOLDEN GATE, from which the Golden Gate International Exposition took its name, is the marine entrance to San Francisco. 
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So the hero of this ditty, regretting that he could not be a ’49er, nevertheless rejoices over the fact that he can still be a THIRTY- 


NINER and meet his adored one at the Fair in 1939. A touching chunk of sentiment in the modern manner. a 
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is much in the ditty that is still true of the Oriental adventure and romance on the colorful Grant Avenue area 
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San Francisco’s Chinatown is the largest celestial city outside of the Orient. The old popular song, CHINATOWN, MY CHINA- 


TOWN, is now a classic and while its description of the Chinese quarter applies to the old Chinatown that was, yet there 
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THEME GIRL OF LOVE 


Words and Music by STERLING SHERWIN 


ee 


m You are all I think of, 
You're the one light, the sunlight 


In my heart’... 
] —MY THEME GIRL OF LOVE 


THE THEME GIRL came into being during the early days of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition. Since the Fair 
grounds were called “Treasure Island”, the Theme Girls, dressed in natty pirate costumes, symbolized the Pacific buccaneers 


a la Sir Francis Drake as well as Robert Louis Stevenson’s immortal legend. Pirates usually carried away loot. Apparently the 


composer was carried away by the Theme Girls? Do you blame him? 
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Words by WALLACE IRWIN Music by 
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“Morning, fellow San Franciscan! Here's my greeting to you! Shake! 
I'm an exiled sort of relic from the Day Before the Quake, 
When old Chinatown was greasy, when. old Market street was wood, 
When half the town was restaurants, and all of ’em were good. 
Come, you envoy from my Youthland, turn my mem'ry back a cog— 


Can’t you blow me up a hatful of that San Francisco fog?” 
—‘'THE SAN FRANCISCO FOG.” 


WHEN HOLLYWOOD planned to name one of its pictures “Fog Over San Francisco”, local civic organizations literally howled 
their objections. “Why stigmatize our sunny city in such a manner!” they bellowed. Wallace Irwin, however, noted author 
t Ul / 


deemed it otherwise as his fog-inspired verses definitely prove. 
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“San Francisco is a college town, 
A college town is she, 


Tailors, jailors, sailors, bailers, 


Each has a college degree.” 
—''SAN FRANCISCO IS A COLLEGE TOWN.” 


UNIVERSITIES, junior colleges and state normal schools abound in the San Francisco Bay area. The composer, taking the situation 
for his theme, playfully suggests that everybody in town is a college man,—‘“‘Tailors, jailors, sailors, bailers.’ Even “pressmen, yes- 
men and expressmen.” “Undertakers, bakers, book and shoe-makers.”’ Gross exaggeration? Well, visit San Francisco during 


the football season and if you can uncover a non-collegian, we'll do penance by devouring a pennant. 
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CALIFORNIA, MY HOMELAND 


Music by ERNEST RB. BALL 


“California, California, 


How I Love you, My Homeland.” 
—'CALIFORNIA, MY HOMELAND.” 


ERNEST R. BALL, composer of this delightful song, and who spent a good deal of his life in California, has written some of the 


greatest music of all time. “Mother Machree”, “A Little Bit Of Heaven”, “Shure They Call It Ireland”, and “When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling” are just a few. 
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THAT BRIDGED TWO HEARTS 


Words and Music by STERLING SHERWIN 


. They'll always bless 
Two bridges that bridged two hearts.” 
—"TWO BRIDGES THAT BRIDGED TWO HEARTS.” 


THE OAKLAND BRIDGE and the Golden Gate span are not only furthering the interests of commerce. They are also aiding 


the cause of romance. Take, for example, the case of the girl who lived in Marin County, that beautiful land across the Bay from 


San Francisco to the northwest, and the boy who dwelt somewhere in the wilds of Oakland to the northeast. B.B. (Before Bridges) 


they seldom met—but let the songwriter tell you the story. 
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UT SAN FRANCISCO WAY 


BRYAN & SAM MARLEY Music by GERTRUDE HOFEMAN | 
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On the golden strand, 
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Out San Francisco... way” 
—"OUT SAN FRANCISCO WAY.” 


ae 


FROM A CLIFF HOUSE window we see San Francisco’s beautiful Esplanade and ocean beach. Tourists who frequent this scenic 


spot are always amazed whenever seals from the North make their annual appearance a small distance off shore. 
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CHINATOWN BALLAD 


aceon a 


The Rival Wizards 


Music by JOHN MILTON HAGEN 


ats ig RBI pe es 8 


SAN FRANCISCO’S CHINATOWN, the 
greatest celestial quarter outside of Chinatown 
itself. Wallace Irwin, world-renowned writer, 
wrote a book of ballads about this section. 


WALLACE IRWIN, famed novelist, needs no introduction. San Francisco is his native heath and Stanford University near Palo 
Alto his alma mater where members of the mystical Hammer & Coffin Society, who publish The Chaparral, still yodel his cele- 
brated “Graduate By Request.” Wallace Irwin’s “Chinatown Ballads” won him international fame. “The Rival Wizards” is one 
of them and tells a story of San Francisco’s Chinatown. The musical setting, even as the ballad, blends occidental and oriental 


elements. For once the twain have met!—S.S. 
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Seven years them wise old fellers kep' ther shops acrost the way, 
pay: 
Sold ther Pray'r-scrolls, done ther magic, baked ther sperit-cakes fer 
Seven years they watched each other t'rough ther dirty window-lights, 
Each one hopin’ to the other evil days and evil nights: 
Seven years Sang Ho prayed faithful, wishin’ Yok was done an’ dead, 
While Yok Tu-ang vowed misfortune on Sang Ho's old pig-tailed head. 
Bein’ wizards by perfession you'd a-thunk that suthin' dire 
Would 'a' come o' them magicians w'en they started spittin’ fire— 
But ther didn't nothin’ happen; and ther bizness thrived, each one 
Gainin' daily reputation fer the wonders what he done, 
Each one burnin’ punk and candles, howlin', wavin' of ‘is arms, 
Givin’ good advice on marriage, sellin’ lanterns, shrouds an’ charms. 
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If a burglar robbed a pawnshop someone sent for Yok Tu-ang 
Who would do ‘is parlor magic jest to catch the robber gang. 
First he'd call on all the devils an’ the ghosts that cheat an’ rob, 
Then he'd draw a sperit-portrait 0' the guy what done the job, 
Then he'd sell 'is good-luck mottoes costin' fifty cents apiece— 
If they didn't catch the burglar ‘twas the fault o' the police. 
Sang Ho's specialty was genii. If a Chink had fuzzy dreams, 
If he suffered from the nightmare or woke up wit’ grunts an’ screams, 
"Them,'' says Sang, “is evil genii what is troublin' of yer snore.'' 
So he'd put up magic mirrors all around the bedroom door. 
An' when wicked Mr. Genie come a-sneakin' t'rough the night, 
Plunk! he'd catch 'im in a bottle an' he'd drive the cork down tight. 
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Well, them rivals went on hatin' of each other more an’ more; 
Sang was gittin' all the bizness an' it made Yok Tu-ang sore. 
Then one day ther came a crisis w'en the very rich Poy Lo 
Got took sudden wit' a headache, so he sent fer old Sang Ho. 
Gee! old Yok was mad as hornets, an' he swore by every charm 
In the shop of all the devils that he'd do ‘is rival harm. 
Sang Ho visited 'is patient, looked quite satisfied an' said, 
"Ther's three very purple genii now residin' in yer head. 
One's a seven-legged demon, one's a double-faced yau-kwei* 
One's a little shrimp-tailed devil what's asleep behin’ yer eye." 
So he took three wide-mouthed bottles an' he said three prayers polite— 
Plunk! the fiends fell in the bottles an' he drove the corks in tight. 


*Yau-kwei—evil genius. 
**Feng-shui—good luck. 


So Sang Ho went home quite happy, feelin’ proud about hisself, 
Put them genii-laden bottles careful-like upon a shelf— 
But old Yok acrost the alley seen ‘im lay them bottles by 
An' he said, "You bet | catch 'em!"' an' he looked an evil eye. 
Late that night Yok picked a winder in the shop of old Sang Ho, 
Found them bottles an' uncorked ‘em an’ let all the genii go! 
With a cackle an' a clatter an’ a gibber an' a scream 
Flew them merry purple devils back to Poy Lo's troubled dream, 
T'rough the gay an’ painted alleys, past the dark an’ deadly lanes, 
Past the pie gow dens an’ banquets, past the slaves in silken chains; 
An' the seven-legged demon an' the double-faced yau-kwei* , 
Crept in Poy Lo's ears and started all the pains behind ‘is eye. 
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Well, when Sang woke up next mornin’ and found out what Yok had done 
He jest shrieked an’ pulled ‘is pig-tail like a plum demented one, 
An’ he run across the alley to the shop o' Yok an’ yells, 
"Ye have spoilt me reputation an' ye've ruined all me spells— 
But I've got one trick to play ye to git even wit' yer spite— 
Yu'll be marked as an assassin——which yu'll be before the night!" 
So Sang Ho he closed ‘is bizness an’ Sang Ho he made ‘is will 
An' he hired eleven mourners an' a banquet fit to kill, 
An' he hired some gong-musicians, an’ they all got full o' hop 
An’ went screamin’ in procession to Yok Tu-ang's devil-shop 
Where Sang Ho jumped to the doorway. "Look, ye murderer!" he said, 
Drank a bottleful o' acid, doubled up an’ tumbled dead. 


is 
An’ the gang o' hired musicians raised a daisy yell o' woe 
Sang Ho!" 
Banged their gongs an' wailed an’ shouted, "Yok Tu-ang has killed 
An' the slave-girls from the alleys an' the coolies from the street 
Shuffled up to the excitement on their padded, cat-like feet, 
Cussin' Yok an’ pointin' at 'im; for they kinder seemed to know 
That in some way, indirectly, he had murdered old Sang Ho. 
Yok Tu-ang, the good-luck doctor, is a-leavin' Chinytown, 
Fer ‘is yau-kwei's up an' doin’, but ‘is feng-shui's** rather down, 
An' the very actors shun 'im since that luck-destroyin' night 
When ‘is rival on ‘is doorstep came an’ killed hisself fer spite. 
No, the place wher Yok's a-goin' isn't known to the police, 
But he's walkin’ to'rd the station wit' ‘is shiny black valise. 


"The Rival Wizards" is from “Chinatown Ballads" by Wallace Irwin, 
published by Duffield & Co., Copyright 1906 and used by special per- 


mission and arrangement. 


